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THE WHIRLWIND AND THE ELK IN THE 
MYTHOLOGY OF THE DAKOTA. 

Several years ago, while engaged in making a collection for the 
American Museum of Natural History illustrating the art of the Da- 
kota, the writer whiled away the tedious hours of long journeys over 
the open plains of the reservations and the leisure moments around 
the camp-fires by confidential discussions with a few old men who 
seemed to live entirely in the past. These discussions always turned 
to those phases of life known to us as ethics, philosophy, and religion. 
The quick subjection of the Indian, with its consequent destruction 
of his native economic and political life, has rather intensified his re- 
flective and religious activities than otherwise, by restricting all other 
outlets to individual aspirations and emotions. I have heard expres- 
sions from them which among us would be regarded as evidences 
of those cynical scepticisms toward the ultimate moral and religious 
sanctions for social practices which an extensive acquaintance with 
the ways of different orders of man begets among many of our 
associates. It seems clear that mere contact with our civilization has 
increased the breadth of the view of the Indian and made him more 
critical in his attitude toward his own traditions and more liberal in 
his attitude toward ours. At the same time this condition has sharp- 
ened his interest in speculation and observation as to the true state 
of affairs in the unseen world. For these reasons we may expect the 
religious ideas now current among these people to be modified forms 
of their ancient beliefs, but the mode of thought and the method of 
speculation by which these ideas are realized seem to be a survival 
of the past. It is for the purpose of illustrating this method and men- 
tal attitude that two of the philosophical conceptions of the Dakota 
are discussed in this paper. If the reader finds the account vague and 
unsatisfactory, the writer will feel that he has in a measure succeeded 
in presenting the ideas in their true relation as they stand before the 
minds of the Dakota. 
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THE WHIRLWIND MOTH. 

The Dakota believe that there is a close relation between the 
whirlwind and the fluttering wings of a moth. The cocoon is 
regarded as the bundle or mysterious object from which a power 
similar to that of the whirlwind emanates. I was told that the 
observed facts as to the emergence of the moth from this bundle 
were in themselves evidences of the sacred character of the moth 
because it had power to escape from an inclosure. Like the wind it 
could not be confined. It represents, from this point of view, the 
kind of power desired by the Indian : viz., to be intangible, invisible, 
and destructive like the wind. The relation of this insect to the 
whirlwind is vague and naive like most primitive ideas. Some individ- 
uals said specifically that the whirlwind was caused by the fluttering 
wings of the moth. On the other hand, some of the best informed 
men explained the case differently. They took the view that it was 
the wind that was the real power. There was a deep mystery in the 
wind, since it was intangible and visible only in its effects. The 
moth by its wings reproduced the phenomenon of the whirlwind, or 
received from it power to rise in the air, etc. Then all the other 
mysterious acts of the moth were explained by its rapport with this 
power. 

The idea of the power of the whirlwind as expressed by the Dakota 
is an interesting psychological fact. The whirlwind to which they 
refer is always the harmless little whirl that one sees upon the plains 
every clear day. The long slender column of dust betraying its 
presence makes a profound impression upon the Indian. In the 
whirlwind somehow and somewhere resides the power to produce 
confusion of mind. How this idea arose is not known, but the 
Indian seems to see a resemblance between the visible aspect of the 
whirlwind and the subjective experience in a confused state of mind. 
When a man loses his presence of mind he is said to have been over- 
come by the power of the whirlwind. As this misfortune often befell 
a man in battle, it became the prayer of the Indian that the minds of 
his enemies should be confused. 

The buffalo bull is said to pray to the power of the whirlwind 
before going into a fight. The proof of this is again in observed 
phenomena, since as a preliminary to an encounter the bull paws the 
earth, every now and then deftly scooping up the dust with his hoof 
and driving it straight up into the air. From a distance this bears a 
striking resemblance to the effect of a whirlwind. The interpreta- 
tion placed upon this act by the Indian is that the buffalo is praying 
to the power of the whirlwind to give him power over his enemies. 
According to this conception the praying is really an imitation, an 
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outward duplication of the visible part of the effects of the power. 
The assumption in this case would be that the Indian would pray to 
the whirlwind in the same manner : that is, throw up a handful of 
dust in imitation of the whirlwind. But we must not forget that our 
primitive philosopher is proceeding by deduction, or rather following 
out a traditional line of thought for the interpretation of observed 
phenomena 

As previously indicated, the same interpretation is placed upon 
the moth. It seeks to secure the aid of the whirlwind by imitating it. 
The symbol of the prayer to this power is the cocoon from which the 
moth comes. The cocoon was often taken with a portion of the twig 
or surface upon which it was found, wrapped in an eagle plume, or 
down, and worn on the head. This was regarded as a perpetual 
prayer to the power of the whirlwind. It was also the custom to carve 
the image of the cocoon in wood, to model it of buckskin and decorate 
it with beads, or to represent it graphically. John G. Bourke reports 
such an object on a war shirt taken from a Sioux, in his paper on the 
Apache medicine-men. 1 The graphic symbol is found in the decorative 
art of the Dakota. In Mallery's paper on sign writing is a drawing 
representing Whirlwind Bear in which the symbol is placed over the 
head of a bear. 2 This author is slightly mistaken, however, in the sig- 
nificance of the symbol. 

By some individuals it is believed that the bear has the power of 
the whirlwind. In some cases the assertion is made that it is the 
bear that controls this power, and that one must pray directly to the 
bear for aid of this kind. Sometimes a person will receive power from 
the bear in a dream or vision and thus come to have the aid of the 
whirlwind because of the conceived relation between the two. This 
will change the symbolic acts of the warrior, as he will now paint his 
face with the symbols of the bear and then appeal to the power of 
that animal that the confusing whirlwind may place his enemies at 
his mercy. 

As noted by Mr. Mooney, the mystic character of the whirlwind 
is a conception common to the Indians of the Plains. 3 This writer 
quotes three songs in which the following occur : — 

I bring the whirlwind with me. 

Our father the whirlwind. 

There is dust from the whirlwind. 

The same author mentions that in the affair at Wounded Knee, 
Yellow Bird, a prominent man among the hostiles, stooped, and 

1 Ninth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

2 Tenth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, fig. 962. 

* James Mooney, Fourteenth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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scooping up a handful of dust, threw it up into the air. By the 
soldiers this was said to have been a signal for battle, but the writer 
has been informed from several sources, both Indian and white, that 
a companion of Yellow Bird, seeing that trouble was about to occur 
between them and the soldiers, said to him : " Now is the time to 
work your power, if you have it." The act was a symbolic appeal 
to his medicine for aid. 

A Blackfoot myth contains the following incident : — 

A woman went out after water. She saw a small whirlwind com- 
ing towards her. As she watched it she saw a little boy running 
along in the centre of the dust whirl. He spoke to her, saying : 
" Mother, I know what you said about having more children, but it 
will be different with me. I shall be your next." After this she 
was with child. 

In other myths of the same tribe occurs the incident of the buffalo 
either shaking or pawing dust straight up into the air "like a whirl- 
wind." 

Among the Blackfoot we find the idea that there is a relation 
between the moth and sleep, but the psychological conception of its 
power as found among the Dakota is wanting. 1 The moth is appealed 
to when the Blackfoot desire to have dreams. With them power is 
always conferred in a dream. The medicine-men claim to use the 
power of the moth in making childbirth easy, producing abortion, 
preventing conception, etc. Sometimes if a medicine-man wishes a 
woman to have children, he prays to the power of the moth and slyly 
sits upon the woman's blanket. Among the Dakota the power of 
the whirlwind is appealed to in case of misplaced love. Even in 
such cases it is believed that the mind of the female is confused 
to such a degree that she cannot resist the pleadings of the lover. 

The most effective love charms and formulae among the Blackfoot 
are spoken of as Cree Medicine, and are regarded as having origi- 
nated with the Crees. In the mind of the Blackfoot, at least, these 
are associated with the idea of the power of the moth. The image 
of a moth is sometimes worn on the head of a man in the belief that 
the power will pass into any woman the wearer may fix his mind 
upon and cause her to become pregnant. 

The Arapaho use the same word for whirlwind and caterpillar, be- 
lieving the latter to cause the former. 2 Among the Gros Ventre, a 
division of the Arapaho, the writer found an axe ornament worked in 
quills. On one side of it was the head of the buffalo. A ray extended 
upward from the tip of his horn connecting with an insect hovering 
about. The owner explained it as representing a rapport between the 

1 G. B. Grinnell, American Anthropologist, vol. iii. No. 4. 

2 Kroeber and Dorsey, Traditions of the Arapaho. 
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buffalo and the moth. He explained that these were two great pow- 
ers and that they were in sympathy with each other. The whole 
represented a dream or vision by one of their ancestors in which the 
ancestor was given power by these mythical creatures. The Gros 
Ventre decorate the backs of their tents with a cross representing 
the Morning Star. The Blackfoot use the same decoration but are 
confused as to its significance. Some of them claim that it represents 
the moth and is the symbolic prayer for sleep and mystic dreams, 
others that the symbol is the Morning Star. The latter is doubtless 
correct because it figures in the Blackfoot myths as such. Yet the 
same symbol is often used to represent the moth. However, the cor- 
rect way to use the moth, or sleep, symbol is to cut from raw hide an 
image of the insect and hang it from the back pole of the lodge by a 
thong. 

Unfortunately the writer has not sufficient material for a compar- 
ative discussion of the conception of the relation between the moth 
and the whirlwind. That it anywhere takes the peculiar psychologi- 
cal form as found among the Dakota is doubtful. As is well known, 
the dragon-fly figures in the symbolic art of the Plains, but among 
the Dakota, at least, it is not connected with the idea of the whirl- 
wind. With them it is venerated as a being possessed of the power 
to escape a blow. They say it cannot be hit by man or animal, 
neither can the thunder injure it. Hence, this dragon-fly is also in 
touch with a power the Indian covets. 

THE POWER OF THE ELK. 

In the days of their prosperity the young men of the Dakota 
prayed for power over the sexual passions of women as much as for 
power over the arms of the enemy when on the war-path. Their 
ideals and ambitions as revealed in myth and ritual lead to the 
impression that they gave far more than half their energy to the for- 
mer. Love and sexual desire were interpreted, after their mode, as 
manifestations of the working of some magic or supernatural power. 
When one young person was drawn toward one of the opposite sex 
by a power too strong to be resisted, it was considered certain that 
the object of this passion had the use of some charm or the aid of 
some unseen power that produced the desired result. On the other 
hand, it was regarded as almost useless to resist such a power. The 
psychological effect of the consciousness of this idea in the mind of 
the woman, at least, must have made the lover's conquest easy. A 
number of mythical creatures were supposed to manifest similar 
powers over the sexes. The chief of these was the bull elk. 

The Dakota have observed the influence of male animals over the 
females of their kind. When pairing, the buffalo bulls are said to 
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have rounded up the cows, approached them with pawing and other 
manifestations of anger. Then a bull would throw up dust with his 
forefeet, producing an effect similar to that of a small whirlwind, 
and, having summoned to his aid the power of the whirlwind, would 
turn away. As he moves away a cow leaves the bunch and follows 
him. Likewise, the stallion is said to have power to herd the mares, 
lead them about, and subject them to his will. His power is sup- 
posed to have been given by the thunder horse, or the thunder. The 
spider was also regarded as a power in influencing women because 
of his cunning. Yet above all stood the male elk. He travelled 
alone. At times he would stand on a hill and call or whistle in tones 
similar to those of the Indian flageolet. This call would bring the 
females to his side. From the Indian's point of view he seemed to 
draw them from afar in some mysterious manner. They say that he 
draws them with his flageolet. The flageolet thus becomes a court- 
ing charm, but it is the power of the mythical elk that is appealed 
to and symbolized by the music. It is well to note that while the 
elk is taken as the incarnation of the power over females, the real elk 
is regarded only as the recipient of such power. The power itself is 
conceived of in the nature of an abstraction similar to our conception 
of force. The fact that the elk seems to act in conformity with the 
laws governing this power is taken as evidence of its existence. 
Then the idea of the Indian is that the elk possesses the knowledge 
necessary to the working of the power. Thus a mythical, or hypo- 
thetical elk, becomes the teacher of man. 

In the following account it is to be understood that the dream 
man who confers the power of the flageolet is the mythical elk him- 
self. 

In the Minnesota Lake country a long time ago, near the falls of 
the Mississippi, was a Sioux camp. In this camp there was a young 
man who, as an orphan, had been reared by his grandmother. The 
family was poor. The young man fell in love with the daughter of a 
wealthy man. She refused him. One day she ridiculed him and 
said, " You are too poor to have a sweetheart ; go lie with your 
grandmother." 

The young man returned to his grandmother's tipi, put his robe 
over his head, and grieved. When his grandmother came in with 
wood she saw that he was in trouble. 

" Why so sorry ? Come, eat some meat," she said. 

The young man explained his misfortune to her. 

" Well," she said, " I told you not to approach that girl. Why did 
you not listen to me ? You are poor. You have no good clothes. 
You do not make a fine appearance." 

As the young man continued to grieve, the old woman said to him, 
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"Now you must fast. Send out for some one to make a sweat 
house." 

The sticks were brought and a sweat house fixed up. The young 
man was requested to gather some sage grass and spread it all around 
inside of the sweat house. Then the stones were heated, the young 
man entered, and took the sweat. 

When he came out his grandmother told him to cut four sticks, 
forked at the end and as long as he was tall. When the sticks were 
brought the grandmother opened a square raw hide bag, took from it 
some buffalo hide, some deerskin, some red cloth and tobacco. She 
tied up some tobacco in little pieces of the red cloth, and fastened 
them on each of the sticks. Then she took two pieces of thong of 
raw hide and cut them in halves, making four cords in all. 

To her grandson she said, "Wait, have you a friend ? " 

"Yes." 

" Call him." 

When the young man's friend came, the grandmother requested 
him to accompany her grandson to a high hill far out from the camp. 
She directed him to set up the four sticks in the form of a square, 
place her grandson in the centre, make two cuts in the skin of his 
breast and two in the skin of his back, to thrust small sharp sticks 
through the cuts and tie the ends of the cords to them. The grand- 
son was to face the east, and the ends of the cord were to be tied to 
the four sticks set up in the ground. 

The friend did this. The young man was directed to stand there 
during the day. At night he was to untie the pins in front and lie 
down upon his breast. His grandmother had given him a filled pipe 
which he was to place in front toward the east. Before lying down 
he was to look once to each of the four directions and pray for a long 
time. The substance of this prayer was to be that he might seduce 
many women, receive many horses, and kill many enemies. 

This trial was to be endured for four days and nights. 

During the second day of this ordeal, while looking toward the 
east, the young man heard something above him say, " Young man, 
what do you wish that you torture yourself in this way ? " 

The young man looked up. He saw a man, scarcely visible. The 
man looked old, and his hair was white. 

Again the young man heard the words, " Do you want some- 
thing ? " 

" Yes," said the young man. " I want many women, many horses, 
and to kill one enemy. I have suffered much because of my poverty, 
now I want something." 

"Very well," said the man, as he gave him a thick red stick 
wrapped in sage grass. " Now, go home. When there, take this bun- 
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die and tie it up high among the poles of the tipi where it will not be 
seen. Go into the sweat house every morning for four days. You 
must always sleep with your head directly beneath the bundle that 
hangs above. When you have done this you will learn what the thing 
is which the bundle contains." 

The young man did as directed. After the fourth day when he 
awoke, he saw the same old man, who said, pointing at the bundle, 
"To-morrow night the whole tribe must hear this. In the night 
you are to go out and circle around the camp blowing upon this 
flageolet. You are to pass around the camp four times. Then go to 
the lodge of the girl you desire, strike upon the pole to which the 
cover of the lodge is fastened, and the girl will come out to you." 

The flageolet was inside of the grass bundle. This is the way they 
got the flageolet. 

After a few days the young man called in his friend and invited 
him to share in the fruits of the new medicine. The young man told 
his grandmother that he would try that same girl again. The grand- 
mother laughed at him for being so foolish about this one girl. The 
young man retorted, " I will bring all the women into this tipi, all 
the women I want." He requested her to go outside of the tipi, 
close the door, and allow no one to approach the place. 

When they were alone the two boys began to lay plans for sedu- 
cing girls. They were both poor. The young man showed his 
friend the secret bundle. He took it down and began to open it, 
saying, " Now, we shall steal many girls." He laid the bundle on 
some sage grass and burned some sweet grass. The bundle was held 
over the smoke four times and then unwrapped. The young man 
took out the flageolet and played softly. 

"Now, my friend, we can get any woman in the camp," he said. 

Then the flageolet was put back into the bundle and the grand- 
mother called into the tipi. Her grandson told her that he intended 
to steal a girl that she did not like, bring her to their tipi, and keep 
her four days. During that time she was not to speak to the girl. 

When night came the two boys took the flageolet, went out upon 
the hills, and circled the camp in the direction of the sun, praying 
for power over the women of the camp. They played the flageolet 
as they circled the camp. The people in the tipis heard the noise 
and wondered at it. The dogs barked and followed the sound around 
the edge of the camp. The women went out to listen and to beat off 
the dogs. 

The boys returned to their tipis and hung up the flageolet in the 
top of the tipi as before. Then they went out among the tipis and 
each led a girl away. These were the finest girls in the whole camp. 
The next day their relatives were looking for them in the camp but 
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could not find them. They never thought of looking in the tipis of 
the poor boys, for, of course, they were so poor and insignificant that 
no girl would go away with them. Finally the people concluded that 
the girls had gone to another camp. 

Some of the women went to visit at the grandmother's tipi. They 
talked to her about the missing girls. When they expressed the 
opinion that they had gone off to another tribe the old woman 
laughed. She said, "My children brought them home." 

" Oh, no ! that is not possible," they all said in a chorus. 

"Well," said the grandmother, "look and see for yourselves." 

When they raised the door flap and looked they saw the two boys 
and the two girls together, 

" Have you stolen the girls ? " the women called to the boys. 

"Yes," was the reply. 

The visiting women hastened to the mothers of the girls and 
spread the news. The families talked it over, and the fathers of the 
girls gave their consent to the double marriage. They sent an old 
woman over to invite the girls and their lovers to live with them. 

When the boys received the message they said, " No, we will live 
here." 

After four days they sent the girls home. 

Then they took the flageolet again, determined upon two other 
girls, circled the camp four times as before, and led them away to the 
grandmother's tipi. 

After the boys had repeated this feat four times the people of the 
camp discovered how they worked their medicine. The first to find 
it out were two young men. These called upon the young man, whose 
name by the way was Shoots-at-the-mark, and asked him for help in 
securing girls for themselves. Each of them gave Shoots-at-the-mark 
a horse. Now four boys went out with the flageolet, circled the camp, 
and all got girls. This state of affairs went on until nearly all of the 
girls in camp had spent four nights in the tipis with various young 
men. 

One girl in the camp boasted that no one could steal her away. An 
old woman reported what she said to Shoots-at-the-mark. He worked 
his charm again and took her that very night. Then he drove her 
away in disgrace. He made a song which he sang about the camp 
in derision. The words were : — 

" Shoots-at-the-mark is no good. 
Then why do you come ? " 

In course of time Shoots-at-the-mark had received many horses 
from the young men. He was rich now. He had four wives and a 
very large tipi. The dream man who had given him the flageolet 
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warned him that after being four nights with a girl he must cleanse 
himself in the sweat house and take the flageolet with him. If he 
failed to do this, he would be punished. At last he forgot. The next 
time he started out to work his charm and circled the camp for the 
fourth time, something went wrong. Shoots-at-the-mark rose in the 
air, circled around, playing as he went. The people watched him go 
up. At last he went out of sight. All the women in the camp were 
crying, the dogs were howling, and the grandmother cried too. There 
was some great power at work. 

The young friend of Shoots-at-the-mark explained to the people 
that there was a penalty for neglecting the injunctions pertaining to 
this power, and that Shoots-at-the-mark must have made a mistake. 

A long time after this happened a young man fasted in the same 
place where Shoots-at-the-mark had received his power. He dreamed 
about the man and the flageolet. In the dream he was told to make 
his own flageolet and to take an owl for a charm. He did so, but did 
not have the power of the first man to use the flageolet. 

This was the beginning of the flageolet. 

Another version of this tale is that the young man first seduced 
all the girls of the camp. Then he exercised his power on the mar- 
ried women until he had led all of them astray. At last he ran away 
with his grandmother. This seemed to have been the limit, for the 
men came together in council and agreed that something must be done 
about it. So they formed a plot, and when the young man returned 
he was set upon and killed. His spirit went away, circling through 
the air playing on the flageolet. For four nights they heard him 
circle the camp in the air. At such times the women were very much 
excited. Then he was heard no more. 

These myths are regarded as expositions of the methods for work- 
ing the charm. 

The flageolet of the Dakota, referred to in the above, is usually 
one with five holes. The end is often carved to represent the head 
of a bird or an elk. The figure of a nude woman is often placed near 
the vent. Among the Blackfoot these instruments usually have four 
holes. The Ojibway seem to prefer six holes. 

Another powerful charm was made from a mirror. In a small mir- 
ror was drawn the figure of an elk and around the edge a zigzag line 
to represent the lightning. Through the middle of the mirror a broken 
line was drawn to represent the trail of the elk, and sometimes his 
tracks were drawn along the trail line. In use the mirror was flashed 
so that the beam would fall upon the girl. The trail in the drawing 
implies that the girl must follow the footsteps of the owner of the 
mirror like the females of his kind follow the male elk. The lightning 
symbol is added to represent the thunder, or, according to some ac- 
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counts, to imply that this is a charm object. The flashing of the beam 
of light upon the girl is supposed to have something like a hypnotic 
effect and to put her into a state of submission. It is of interest to 
note that the mythical elk who figures in this conception usually ap- 
pears with a hole through his body in the region of his heart. When 
he appears the observer can look through the opening and see the 
landscape beyond. Then this is represented in ceremonies by a mir- 
ror hanging over the heart of the man who impersonates the mythical 
elk. It must not be overlooked that this same mythical elk bears a 
part in other ceremonies where a different motive moves the people. 

The Dakota made use of a painted robe that may be called a court- 
ing blanket. This usually bore the figure of an elk, a spider, and the 
whirlwind. Sometimes the figure of a woman was the main part of 
the design with zigzag lines extending from the nostrils of the elk 
around the woman, connecting with the head of the spider. These 
lines indicate the direction of the power toward the woman, and that 
she is enveloped by it. In one specimen seen by the writer the woman 
was depicted as bleeding at the nose from the stress of passion 
aroused by the medicine power of the elk and his associates. The 
right to such a robe is conferred in a dream. After such an experience 
the dreamer goes out alone and paints the design in secret. When 
ready to seduce the woman of his desire he puts on the robe with the 
design inside. He takes a flageolet as described above and proceeds 
as before with the formula for that instrument. When his purpose 
has been accomplished he wears the blanket in public with the painted 
side out. Usually a score is made for each conquest by drawing the 
figure of a woman on the border. The wearing of the robe in public 
is to herald the fact that the owner's medicine was strong. In talking 
about the appearance of the owner with the robe the people would 
remark that so-and-so has one more woman on his robe. 

The courting robe may be used without the flageolet. The man 
wearing his robe with the design inside goes among the crowd. The 
image of a spider is painted upon the lower corner. The formula for 
using this robe is to so manipulate things that the intended victim will 
step upon the image of the spider. This is considered a sure catch. 
The charm can be strengthened by the owner carrying a dead spider 
in his mouth. 

Another account states that, wearing the robe, the would-be se^ 
ducer goes out on the hills at night and plays. The women of the 
camp will always come out to listen. As they listen they will become 
excited and sometimes bleed at the nose. Under such stress they 
will be drawn out towards the sound away from the camp. Then one 
of them would be caught by the would-be lover and forced away. 
Often a confederate would lie in wait at the edge of the camp circle. 
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There seemed to be in the minds of the narrators a keen appreciation 
of the fact that the knowledge on the part of the women as to the 
purpose of the players and the uncertainty as to whom they had in 
mind acted as a powerful suggestion tending toward erotic states. 

It was related that a very powerful charm could be worked by 
standing before the fire in the dance tipi and playing a flageolet with 
an eagle feather tied to the end. It required great courage to do this, 
as the whole assembly would look on and offer jests and ridicule. 
However, it was believed to be an infallible formula. 

When a young man desired a woman who was menstruating he 
would go out at night in the direction from which the wind came and 
play four nights. On the fifth night he would boldly take the woman 
from her tipi out to the hills where he had prepared a sweat house. 
Here a purification ceremony was performed before intimacy. 

These few examples of the philosophy of the Plains have been 
given to illustrate the type of thought that seems to have prevailed 
among the natives. It seems quite clear that the psychological 
aspect of these practices presents problems of imitation. The way 
to realize a condition in nature according to this philosophy is to put 
one's self in the attitude of the men or animals who do accomplish 
what seems desirable. This is an idealism that seeks to make the 
play so intense that it becomes a reality. In one respect the Indian 
is passive, because he seems to assume that events result from causes 
outside of his will and in practice seeks to put himself in the atti- 
tude that pertains to the observed phenomena which results in imi- 
tation. The philosophical ideas held by these people are in them- 
selves interpretations, for, like man in general, they seem to have 
developed formal practices first and afterwards devised systems of 
philosophy to explain them. A review of the preceding pages will 
show that the Dakota has a fair knowledge of what takes place in 
the mind of an individual when confronted with certain conditions, 
and that his interpretations are the results of keen psychological 
introspection. 

The accounts we get from the natives of the Plains are vague, and 
often contradictory. A phenomenon is assigned to one cause in one 
connection and another in a different association. Thus a literal 
account of what one hears from the speech of these people will not 
give us an idea of their philosophy. The interpretation must be 
rendered by the writer. In this case the writer has sought to give 
literally the thoughts expressed by natives, but at the same time he 
has given the whole an interpretation based upon all the information 
at hand and not from the above illustrations alone. 

Clark Wissler. 
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